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their desks, and fill out sheet after sheet of foolscap with high- 
flown panegyric, send it off", and get thoroughly laughed at for 
their pains. Such people, — they are generally inexperienced 
young gentlemen and sentimental young ladies, — make the 
universal Yankee nation appear in the eyes of Christendom to be 
a mighty generation of greenhorns. A little more self-respect, 
and a little less desire " to be kicked by the duke," would save 
our countrymen from many a mortifying comment. 

Mr. Chorley has done wrong in publishing such things as we 
have spoken of. It was imprudent, and in bad taste, to write 
them ; but it is a treachery to the confidence of friendship to 
print them. Public opinion ought to frown the practice down, 
and set the seal of reprobation upon it ; or all people who think 
they are distinguished or are going to be, must cease writing 
confidential letters. And then how dull and tiresome will every- 
body's correspondence become ! How soon will the lively inter- 
change of thought per mail die out; and what an alarming 
falling-ofF will take place in the revenues of the Post-office ! 
The Cadmean invention will cease to supply the place of 
personal intercourse, and Mr. Kendall's occupation will be gone. 



3. — The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowl- 
edge, for the Year 1837. Boston ; published by Charles 
Bowen. 12mo. pp. 324. 

We rise from the examination of some of the most distinguish- 
ed almanacs of France, England, and Germany, with the con- 
viction that our ■' American Almanac " stands unsurpassed by 
any of this most valuable class of periodical publications. Its 
astronomical calculations, executed by a well-known enthusiast 
in the vigils of the astronomer, and in the tedious tasks of nu- 
merical calculation, are adapted by their generality and minute- 
ness to the wants of the nicest observer, in every part of the 
United States, and place this department of the work far above 
that of all but the professedly astronomical almanac. In its 
meteorological and other miscellaneous information, it is admi- 
rably suited to the wants of the country; but, in the extent, the 
variety, and the correctness of its statistical information, it is 
without a rival. The statistical department in the other almanacs, 
consists of little more than a court calendar and annual register, 
with some general account of the population, &.c. of different 
countries, repeated year after year, with only such changes as 
are absolutely required. In the American Almanac, on the 
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contrary, the repetitions are only such as are necessary, while 
the whole subject is re-modelled each year by its laborious 
editor, the wonderful accuracy of whose information with respect 
to every point of lexicography, geography, and statistics we be- 
lieve to be almost unequalled, unless it be in Germany, the land 
of living encyclopedias. 

The principal source of interest in most almanacs, from those 
earliest known, nearly to the present day, consisted in the as- 
trological prophecies which were artfully mingled with the 
astronomical predictions, in a way well fitted to impose upon 
the ignorant; who, seeing the one invariably fulfilled, must 
naturally have extended their credit to all, supposing them the 
results of one and the same occult science. This class of al- 
manacs has been rapidly diminishing before the progress of 
knowledge ; but it may possibly revive and flourish anew beneath 
the mystical influence of the fashionable philosophy just imported 
from Germany, which esteems a vague guess above a careful 
observation, and, dreaming about" the things in heaven and 
earth," believes in links of connexion which exist only in the 
fancy of the dizzy speculator. Adroitly trimming his sails to 
this favorable breeze, the Lilly of the nineteenth century may 
issue his oracles, derived, not from the study of the stars, but 
from the magnetical inspirations of some bed-ridden chamber- 
maid. 

Within a few years, the character of almanacs has, however, 
undergone a great change and improvement, and a vast variety 
of them are now pouring into the world their streams of useful 
information. In England, we see the Mechanic's Almanac, 
the Stationer's, the Geptleman's, the Lady's, the Medical, the 
Evangelical, the Family, the Parochial, the County Almanacs, 
&c. ; and in this country, the Farmer's, the Comic, the Chris- 
tian, &c, so that be a man of what, trade, profession, or employ- 
ment soever, whether whig or tory, grave or gay, worldly or 
religious, he is sure to find one calculated, not only for his me- 
ridian, but also for his exact position in the world of business, of 
letters, of fashion, or of morals. 

The present volume of the American Almanac, " besides 
the usual register of the national and state governments, an 
American and foreign obituary, and chronicle of events, con- 
tains, among various other matters, a valuable treatise on 
the ' Use of Anthracite Coal,' an account of ' Public Libraries,' 
a ' Statistical View of the Population of the United States,' 
a series of tables relating to the ' Cultivation, Manufacture, 
and Foreign Trade of Cotton,' and meteorological notices of 
Seasons and the Weather ; but the subject more especially 
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treated of under the Individual States, is that of Internal 
Improvement, particularly Canals and Rail-Roads." — Pref- 
ace. 

Under each of these heads is condensed much information 
interesting and valuable to the domestic economist, the scholar, 
the merchant, the statesman, and the patriot ; and the whole 
collection evinces the soundest discrimination and the most 
laborious investigation, and is as far as possible removed from 
the little arts, with which the ignorant and indolent book-maker 
is wont to gild over his inferior fabric of commonplaces. 

We trust that the happy suggestion of the editor, with regard 
to the establishment of public libraries by the national govern- 
ment, will not be allowed to lie dormant in the pages of the 
Almanac, but that it may fall on good ground and spring up to 
the benefit of science and literature. We also hope that the 
want, alluded to by his scientific assistant, of an observatory, will 
not much longer be a disgrace to the country. We demand it 
of our merchants, to wipe off this disgrace, in discharge of the 
immense debt of gratitude due from commerce to her mother 
science. We demand it of our nation, whose very being, as a 
member of the civilized world, depends upon the labors of as- 
tronomy ; of our government, all whose enlightened features and 
free institutions are the result of profound study into the history 
of the world, and of intimate acquaintance with the wisdom of 
ages ; to supply from her own breast the craving wants of Amer- 
ican intellect, and erect on her territories the watch-towers of 
science and the citadels of literature. The fort and the frigate 
are not more valuable guards against the foreign invader, than 
is the public library, the never-dying teacher of the schoolmaster 
and the statesman, against the more imminent perils from the 
ambitious demagogue. The country owes it, therefore, to her 
children to provide these bulwarks of her liberties, and she might 
accomplish in a few years what would be the labor of centuries, 
if left to the disunited and precarious contributions of private 
liberality. We cannot, however, join in the complaints of" many 
of our learned friends, in regard to the little which has been 
done by our men of wealth to aid the intellectual advancement 
of the country. We look upon all such murmuring, as ingrati- 
tude to the munificent founders and patrons of the colleges and 
libraries which are spread over the whole United States. A 
greater concentration of these liberal efforts would, undoubtedly, 
have hastened the advance of literature ; but we must not forget 
that the permanence of our political institutions depends less 
upon the brilliancy of our geniuses, than upon the intelligence of 
the middling classes ; so that our temple of science should rather 
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be of the Egyptian than the Gothic architecture, — have more the 
form of the pyramid than the cathedral, and rather boast of the 
breadth of its base than of the number and elevation of its spires. 



4. — The Knickerbocker, or New York Magazine, for October, 

1836. 

The October number of this Magazine treats us rudely and 
wrongly. We are sorry for it, for we like both editor and work. 
The matter of animadversion is the review of Glass's " Life of 
Washington," in the 92d Number of our journal. 

We need not trouble ourselves with the fling at the " young 
gentleman who perpetrates the classical articles in the North 
American," any further than to say that it involves a two-fold mis- 
take. We obtain our contributions in that department from vari- 
ous sources, and the author of the article in question is not a youth. 

The writer of the notice in the Knickerbocker says, that the 
beauties of Glass's history are not " even so much as hinted at," 
in our review. We, however, expressly said, that Glass " is 
often happy in the choice of words and phrases," and mentioned 
" terseness and strength " as characteristic of portions of his 
work. 

The writer goes on to complain, that " no merit whatever is 
ascribed to the fact of the author's having written his work at a 
distance from all those aids to composition, with which others 
are so abundantly supplied." What is meant by ascribing merit 
to the fact here stated, we do but indistinctly apprehend ; but 
certain it is, that we took care to specify the want of the " neces- 
sary helps " to writing Latin, as one of the difficulties with which 
Glass had to struggle ; and we clearly alluded to this want as 
one of the circumstances which " disarm criticism," in judging 
of the work. 

The reviewer spoke of the writings of Cato, Varro, and Luc- 
ceius, as " voluminous." This, especially in reference to Luc- 
ceius, the writer in the Knickerbocker considers as a grievous 
error. If, however, any one will read Cicero's celebrated letter 
to Lucceius, the twelfth of the fifth book of the familiar letters, 
he will find that this epithet, even in the case of Lucceius, was 
properly applied. That the writings of these three authors were 
equally voluminous, is neither asserted by the reviewer, nor is it 
implied in his language. The author of the notice supposes, 
that the reviewer must have been ignorant that any of the works 
of Cato and Varro have come down to our time ; and the prin- 



